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X.— HERMANN KIECHNER'S G0BI0LANU8 

Hermann Kirchner/ son of Joachim Kirchner, was 
born liTovember 11, 1562 at Hersfeld in Hessen. As a 
youth he was sent to Copenhagen to live with his brother, 
and there in the Ducal Library he began his higher studies. 
Thence he went to Eostock, and in 1587 to Marburg, sup- 
plied with recommendations from Chrytaeus, the historian, 
to the poet and dramatist, Aegidius Hunnius, who was 
until 1592 Professor of Theology in Marburg. 

Between 1590 and 1594, which latter year marks the 
triumph of his poetical career, originated most of the 
works on which his fame as a poet rested among his con- 
temporaries. Though during this period he nominally 
devoted himself to the study of law and history, he is 
mentioned as " Musae et Astreae Studiosus," and he signs 
himseK " Poeta et L. L. Candidatus," or merely " Poeta." 
On the reputation of the productions of these years he is 
associated by Lotichius with the poets Eobanus Hessus, 
Oordus, and Paganus. In the Laurea Doctoralis, a collec- 
tion of Latin congratulatory verses written by friends and 
admirers, he is placed with Cordus, Paganus, and Frisch- 
lin. It would seem that his fame as a poet was well 

' For Kirchner see ( 1 ) Joh. Kessler, Ehrengedaohtnusa mid Ghrist- 
liohe heichpredigt hey dem . . . Begr&bniiss . . . Bermamni Kirdh- 
neri . . . Erfurt, 1620; (2) Joh. Petri Lotichii Bibliotheoae Poeticae 
pars m, Francof., 1625-1628, pp. 197-201; (3) Wilhelmus Dilichius, 
Vrbs et Academia Marpurgensis (ms. in the Landesbibliothek in 
Cassel) ; (4) D. Paulus Freherus, Theatrum Clariorum Vi/rorum &o. 
Noribergae, 1688; (5) Strieder, Grimdlage zu eimer Hessischen Oe- 
lehrten und Sohriftsteller Gesohiohte, m, Cassel, 1787. Some ac- 
count of Coriolanus (1591) and a resume of its contents liave been 
given by Theodor Odinga in the Vierteljahrsohrift fur Literatur- 
gesohichte, vol. rv. 
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established at home by the year 1594, when, through the 
kindness of his friend, Johann von Eiedesel, hereditary 
Court-Marshal, he was taken along to a Diet of the Empire 
at Regensburg as a member or attache of the Hessian 
delegation. While at the Diet, or beforehand, Kirchner 
had composed several Latin anagrams on the name and in 
honor of the Emperor, Rudolph the Second. Through the 
good offices of the Hessian ambassadors Kirchner received 
the opportunity of reciting some of these anagrams before 
the Emperor, the Electors, and their courtiers. Embold- 
ened by their applause he begged the Emperor in an extem- 
poraneous Latin poem for the poetic crown, whereupon the 
latter, answering in a few words in Latin, granted the 
request. Hereafter Kirchner is characterized on the title- 
pages of his writings as Poeta Caesareus Coronatus, or 
P. C. C. Probably as a result of this signal honor, upon 
his return to Marburg he was immediately appointed Pro- 
fessor Extraordinarius in the University. In 1599 he 
received the degree of Doctor of Laws. 

Kirchner became Professor Ordinarius in 1603 and was 
Decanus in 1609-1610. At various times he filled the 
office of public orator at University functions. He became 
afflicted in May, 1614 with some mental disease and, 
wandering away from Marburg secretly, found refuge at 
Herrenbreitungen with his father-in-law, who was secre- 
tary in the service of Sophia, widow of Count Poppo of 
Henneberg and a sister of Heinrich Julius, Duke of 
Braunschweig. He lived here, a pensioner of the Countess, 
till his death in 1620. A monument with a portrait 
adorned his grave in the Schlosskirche at Herrenbreitungen 
for a few years till the castle and church were devastated 
by the Swedes in the Thirty Years' War.^ 

"J. C. Greisthirt, Historia Schmalcaldica, in the Zeitsehrift des 
Vereima f. henneberg. Oeschiehte und Landeskunde, 1881, p. 114. 
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The earliest poem of Kirchner's printed and preserved 
to us is connected with one of the last of Nicodemns 
Frischlin.^ The first of the two poems is signed " i^ico- 
demus Frischlinus, scripsi Marpurgi 15 Jan. 1500," 
and the other, " Hermannns Kirchnerus Hersfeldianus." 
Frischlin had come to Marburg in 1589 from Braun- 
c>.iiweig, but was ordered to leave with his family in the 
following January.* Kirchner learned to know him ther&- 
fore in the beginning of the last year of his troubled life. 
Frischlin is mentioned with regret the next year by Kirch- 
ner in the Regnum Conviviale, a Latin poem in hexa- 
meters, descriptive of a students' celebration of the festival 
of the Three Magi. It was the remembrance and influ- 
ence of Frischlin which induced Kirchner the next year, 
when adapting Sixt Birck's Sapientia Salomonis to the 
tastes and wishes of a public accustomed to the new style 
in the drama, to supply the humor and the comic parts by 
taking them over bodily from Frischlin's play. In the 
selection of the Rebecca for this purpose he must also have 
been influenced by the successful production of it on the 
stage in Schmalkalden, January 19, 1589.® 

Another strong influence toward the drama was the pre- 
cept and example of his teacher Hunnius; for here as in 
the case of Frischlin, a very early production of Kirchner's 

' Garmina votiva et gratulatoria : in honorem Quattuor Virorum 
ac Juvenum Excellentis Doctrinae et vvrtutis Ghristophori Pauli 
Hassi, Hieronymi Treutleri Silesii, Theodori Akolck Westphali, et 
Petri Hermanni Nigidii Marpurgensis, Cum im utroqtie jure Doo- 
torum Insignia illis comferrentur a celeherrimo Jureoonsulto Nicilao 
Vigelio, in Academia Marpurgensi, 29. Jantiarii, Anno 1590. Soripta 
ab amicis. Marpurgi, typis Pauli Egenolphi, 1590. 

*D. F. Strauss, Lehen und Schriften der Dichters und Philologen 
Nioodemus Frischlin, Frankf., 1855, p. 444. 

*Goedeke, n, 147, 169a. 
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associates his name with the older poet.® Kirchner's 
Ooriolanus also bears the impression of the influence of 
Hunnius in respect to meter, names of characters, etc. 

In 1590 we find the first reference to the friendship of 
Kirchner's " Maecenas," the Landgrave Maurice.'^ Kirch- 
ner may have known the latter personally when both were 
students at Marburg. Maurice, having matriculated %• 
158Y, remained a student there three years.* Between the 
anagram on the name of Maurice in this elegy and the 
dedication of the third edition of the Orationes in 1614, 
lies, according to all evidence, an unbroken friendship of 
twenty-four years. Lotichius mentions two principal 
things about Kirchner; his talent (natura) and the favor 
of Maurice : 

Favor Illustrissimi et Magnanimi illiusque Herois, Hassiae Land- 
gravi, Poetae non solum, sed et Apollinis Poetarum celsissimus, qui 
quod usdem esset sacris a teneris usque unguiculus dedltisslmus, eo 
majori interiorique dementia hunc Kirchnerum, subditum suum 
Vates Vatem, imo Apollo-Princeps Alumnum, complexus, fuit. 

Kirchner looked on Maurice not only as his lord and 
master, but as a friend and adviser in literary matters. 
In the preface to his Oonolarms, he printed this charac- 
terization of his relations to Maurice from the pen of one 
of his friends : 

Felieem te Vate Ducem, qui praesidet Hassis! 

Ter te felieem Principe doctiloquo! 
Nam neque te posset Princeps meliore Poeta 

Principe nee posses tu meliore frui. 

° In Hunnius' Orat. Fwn. de vita et morte Dav. Lucani, Marburg, 
1590, there is a preface, a Naenia irpASpo/cws by Kirchner, and at the 
end a Parentatio Eidem . . . ah Hermarmo Kirehnero, Musae et 
Astreae Studioso. 

' In the Elegia de vita et morte illustrissimi &c. . . . Hedwigis &c. 

'J. J. Wynkelmann, Qrundliche und wahrhaftige Besdhreihwng der 
FwstentUmer Hessen und Hersfeld, 1697-1754. 
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He dedicated to his patron, among his more important 
works, the Anagrammatismorwm.Ceniuria, and the three 
editions of the Orationes. We note in his writings various 
references to Maurice, his moderation and sobriety,® his 
learning and versatility in writing,^" his studies in rhet- 
oric, logic, music, mathematics, grammar, oratory, and 
politics,^^ and his ability as an orator in German, Italian, 
French, Latin, and Greek. ^^ Maurice does not seem to 
have responded in kind to Kirchner's poetical greetings 
and dedications, as he did to those of others of his subjects 
and contemporaries. But so little of Maurice's poetry has 
been preserved that it does not follow that Kirchner had 
no poetical recognition from the Landgrave. 

Kirchner seems to have been the recognized Poet- 
laureate of the Hessian royal family after he received the 
imperial poetic crown in 1594. Most of the odes which 
celebrate occurrences in this family come after that year. 
One of these ^^ was occasioned by the baptism of the Prin- 
cess Elizabeth (born March 24, 1596) at which time her 
godmother, Queen Elizabeth of England, sent the Earl of 
Lincoln on an embassy to represent her at the ceremonies 
at Cassel. In the Earl's suite were the actors Robert 
Brown and John Webster. 

Kirchner's professorship in Marburg was that of His- 
tory and Poetry at first and later that of Oratory and 
Rhetoric. Judging the popularity of his work in oratory 
by the various editions of his Orations, his fame as an 
orator seems to have equalled, if not excelled, that as a 

' Legatus, rr, 4. 
^'Orationes, 1599, xvn. 
"^ Orationes, 1699, xvin. 
" Orationes, 1599, Preface. 

" In salutare Lavacrxi/m Illiistrissimae Pttellae, Illustr. . . . Mau- 
ritii . . . Filiolae Elizahethae, Marburg, 1596. 
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poet among his contemporaries. When the English trav- 
eller, Coryat, was in Germany, his attention must have 
been called to Kirchner and his VFork ; for two of the latter's 
orations in praise of travel — particularly in Germany — 
were translated by Coryat and included in the Crudities 
(1611). Kirchner began also a collection of some notable 
orations of his own and previous times.-^* Of this work he 
was able to put forth a second volume and a third was 
completed and issued after his incapacitation, in 1618, by 
Balthasar Exner. 

There are numbers of disputations, also, generally in- 
cluded in any mention of Kirchner's works, as in Jocher, 
but not included by the author in his edition of the ora- 
tions. Most of them seem to be preliminary studies to 
his activities as a writer on Jurisprudence. The works in 
this subject belong to a period later than those in poetry 
and oratory. Almost all the large libraries in Germany, 
France, Italy, and England have one or two editions of 
these works, which shows that their use at the time of their 
publication must have been wide-spread.^^ 

" Superioris Aevi, imperatorum, regum, electorum, duoum, ao Prin- 
cipum, Heroum, Cwrrioula: Orationibus ac elogUs clariss. virorum 
oomprehensa. Studio Herm. Kirchneri . . . collecta atque edita, 
Volumme primo. Marpurgi mdcix. 

" Bermanm Kirofmeri J. V. D. Orat. Ao. P. 0. Caesarei Histori- 
arum et Antiquit. Professoris in illustri Academia Oattum Legatus. 
Cunctis turn in Jwrisprudentiae politicarumque a/rtium studiis, turn 
in reip. administratione versantihus leotu sdtus, et sdtu neoessarius. 
Cum Gratia et Privilegio Oaes. Majes. Lichae, MDCin. Enlarged edi- 
tions in 1610 and 1614. 

Hermawni Kirchneri D. Eespublica. Methodicae Disputationis 
aoie turn veterum reoentiorum Politicorum opinionihus oandide et 
prohe excussis, Marburg, MDCvni. Later editions, 1609, 1614, 1634. 

Hermamni Kirchneri, J. U. Dootris, Mobvillkrius : De oifioio et 
dignitate Cancellarii, libris quattuor expositus, Marburg, MiKxan. 
Second edition, 1620. 
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Kirchner's Coriolanus ^^ was written in 1591 and pub- 
lished in 1599. Copies are to be found in the Stadt- 
bibliothek in Zurich and in the University Library in 
Giessen. Its length is 2727 lines. The action begins with 
the departure of Coriolanus for Antium, after he has been 
exiled by the Eoman people urged on by the tribunes. In 
Shakespeare's drama this is Act iv, scene iii. Naturally, 
Kirchner's play, with the scope of its action half that of 
Shakespeare's, yet with its length greater, is not by any 
means as lively as the English drama. The Latin School- 
drama, as a type, however, was rhetorical rather than dra- 
matic, and recitation and practice in the usage of Latin 
took higher place in the performance than the action itself. 
Hence no opportunity to make use of the long speeches of 
the historical sources is neglected. 

In the preface the author tells us that his friend, the 
Eector Hermann Vulteius, had recited to him the story of 
Coriolanus as given in Livy, Plutarch, and Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus. Odinga has wrongly concluded from this 
statement that the works of these three historians were the 
sources of the drama. I can find no evidence that Kirchner 
used Livy in any element of the story in which the latter 
dilfers from Dionysius, and only two places (i, i and iv, ii) 
show Plutarch, when he gives a different account from the 
others, to have been used. Almost without exception the 
;long speeches of the historical characters of the play are 
taken from the account of Dionysius, and one is tempted 
to suppose that the very profuseness and prolixity of this 
historian commended him to Kirchner. I have been un- 
able to determine whether he used Dionysius in the original 

" CORIOLA I NUS TRAGICO- | COMICA | AUCTORE | HERM. 
KIRCHNE I RO. I. V. DOCT: ORATO | RE ET POETA CAES. C. 
PRO I fess. humaniorum literarum in Acad. Marpurgensi. | Auctoris 
impendio | Typis Caspari Schefferi | Marpurgi excusa. mdxcix. 
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Greek or in a Latin translation, of which there existed 
several at that time.^'^ 

COBIOLANUS 

Prologue. Ira, with the additional designation of Prologue, takes 
the place of the herold, usual in Latin and Grerman dramas con- 
temporary with this one, and, as in the case of Ayrer's Spiegel weib- 
lioher Zucht, where Venus serves as prologue^speaker, Ira charac- 
terizes herself in her monologue as one who has great power over all 
animate beings, but especially over the hearts of men. After a 
short recital of the deeds which she stirs up men to do she mentions 
her particular purpose in this play and thus indirectly gives the 
usual recital of the contents of the piece even to her own discom- 
iiture at the hands of the one woman who accomplished more than 
all the men were able to do. 

Act I. 8c. i. Monologue of Coriolanus who introduces himself; 

Ego sum ille Coriolanus huic qui nomen dramati dedi 
Nomen meae virtutis est, hoc mihi pro tot laboribus 
Quos patriae impendi, superest praemium, quos eripere invidi 
Non potuerunt. Nam caetera .... bona amisi. 

He exhorts his hearers (whether the audience or his fellow-citizens 
of Rome, it is difficult to say; most probably the audience is sup- 
posed to be composed of Koman citizens) : 

Mecum ergo o viri 
Virtute et meritis praestantes merito stomachabimini hodie 
Et contra patriam ingratam arma mihi socia feretis . . . 

and again at the end directly addressing his audience as did Ira in 
the prologue: 

Vos interea quid agant Romae perfidi 
Tribuni, scortatores, helluones ac adulteri et 
Ut uno verbo insigniam, omnium bipedum nequissimi 
Cognoscite, et causam meam contra improbos defendite. 

The source of the opening words of this scene is Plutarch § 74 : 
" I cannot deny for my surname of Coriolanus that I bear. For I 



"For the purposes of this study I have made use of the North 
translation of Plutarch's Life of Oaius Ma/rtius Ocyriolcmus as printed 
and divided into sections in the Arden-Shakespeare edition of Corio- 
lanus, and Dionysii Ealicamassensis AntiquUatum Bomanorum quae 
supersunt Chraece et Latine ex recensione A. KiessUng et Viotwia 
Prou, Parisiis, mdccclxxxvi. 
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never had other benefit or recompense of the true and painful service 
I have done and the extreme dangers I have been in. . . ." For the 
characterization of the tribunes with which Coriolanus closes his 
speech see the references to Dionysius as quoted at the end of the 
next scene. 

8c. a. This scene has the very important purpose of displaying 
further the rascality of the tribunes, in their self congratulations. 
The slave, Dromo, comes to tell Sicinius of an invitation to a ban- 
quet at the house of a merchant with so long a name that he can 
not repeat it. Sicinius, by the description, repeats the name: 

Hermautolycocleptolenometrotalentargyrostathmopalincapelus, 

and knows the reason for the invitation; the merchant is in trouble 
with the aediles and needs the help of the tribunes. 

This scene is devoted almost entirely to the self-congratulation 
of the tribunes and a display of their general depravity and venality. 
The former of these elements is the pure invention of Kirchner, 
while the latter is hinted at in general terms only by Dionysius. 
Livy in his account mentions neither. When Plutarch characterizes 
the tribunes it is rather in a political and public than a personal 
way. He gives no account of their personal trickery or of their 
rejoicings on this occasion. The latter is also not to be found in 
Dionysius; but this historian, while, like Plutarch, referring to 
their pernicious public and political activities, gives at the same time 
more of a characterization, either speaking himself or in the mouths 
of the orators, whose speeches he reports, of the personal qualities 
of the tribunes, and leads us to assume the rascality from the names 
he applies, or causes to be applied, to them. In vil, 28, they are 
accused of sedition and falsehood: 

Qua propter famis caussas non eas, quas plebis corruptores per 
calumniam aiferunt (speech of Minutius). 

In vn, 33, we get a summing up of the character and achievements 
of Sicinius: 

Tantum enim aberat, ut honores et potestam eandem se adhuc 
habiturum speraret, si respublica ab optimatibus gubernaretur, quod 
ipse esset homo ignobilis et in obscuritate educatus, et qui nullum 
egregium facinus, aut militiae, aut in pace edidisset. . . . 
The personal attack of Sicinius on Coriolanus is related in yn, 35: 

Illosque adjuvabant tribuni, praecipue vero Sicinius illorum oon- 
siliis habenas laxabat. Tandem autem, cum multis in hominem 
invectus esset animosque plebeiorum accendisset, . . . 
Brutus is described, vii, 36, as 

vir acer, cum aliis in rebus, tum in expediendis difficultatibus, solus 
cum solo egit. 
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The tribunes are named " nequissimi illi tribuni plebis " (words of 
Coriolanus) in viii, 6; in vm, 8 reference is ma4e to their lack of 
kno"wledge of war; "duces militiae imperitos habent " (words of 
Coriolanus), and their evil influence on the lower classes is described 
in VIII, 49: 

Morbo laborabat, magnaque tempestate iactabatur, neque totdus 
tunc eadem fuit sententia, sed peioris partis, quae pravos duces 
secuta erat (words of Veturia). 

Taken all together, these references of Dionysius to the tribunes 
show much more contempt felt for them than is the case with Plu- 
tarch. It is undoubtedly from them that Kirchner gets the colors 
he gives to the rascals in the drama. There is in this scene also a 
hint of the deliberate plot of the tribunes against Marcius in bringing 
him to a place where he must either humble himself or further abuse 
the people. This plot is fully developed by Shakespeare from Plu- 
tarch § 53. Kirchner could have found full details of it in Diony- 
sius VII, 34. 

Sc. in. Volumnia, the wife of Coriolanus," in a long soliloquy 
proclaims herself more miserable than Penelope, Hecuba, or Deianira : 

Me vero si intueor, cumque illis confero, 
Quae sunt, et quae fuerunt, quaeque postea 
Futurae sunt, ego sola facile miserrima 
Mulierum cunctarum. . . . 

But she knows that Coriolanus will not allow the authors of his and 
her misfortunes to go unpunished. She hears the tribunes approach 
and hides in a corner to wait for them and to overhear their plans. 

In Dionysius vni, 41, 42, 46, 48-53, in the speeches of Veturia, 
there are .some statements whidi are reproduced in substance by 
Volumnia's monologue. Nothing similar is found in Livy or Plu- 
tarch. 

8c. iv. Volumnia, who in hiding with her little son, has heard the 
regrets of the tribunes at not having destroyed Coriolanus rather 
than having sent him into exile, comes forth and by her bitter words 
puts the scoundrels to flight. None of the historians have anything 
that could serve as a source for this scene. 

Sc. iv. Volumnia who, in hiding with her little son, has heard the 
bunes, adtait the injustice of the sentence of Coriolanus, but they 
add that all public men are subject to such change and chance and 
they attempt to comfort her and urge her to use her influence with 

"Kirchner takes the names Volumnia and Veturia, wife and 
mother of Coriolanus, and Attius, the leader of the Volscians, from 
Dionysius. Shakespeare, following Plutarch, has for these same per- 
sons, Volumnia (mother), Virgilia (wife), and Tullus Aufidius. 
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her husband to have him remain loyal. For this scene there are no 
sources in the historians. 

8e. vi. Veturia has been searching wearily for her daughter-in- 
law everywhere: 

Defessa sum ambulando vix queo iam progredi 

Ulterius perreptavi omnes vicos oppidi 

Omnes domes familiarum, ad hortos et ad lacus 

Quo non? neque nurum invenio meam cum liberis. . . . 

And she reasons with herself: 

Quis enim exul est, illene quem, seolusere a coetibus 
Suis homines scelerati, an potius quem sceleris reum 
Leges bonorum e societate exterminant, eo 
Modo nunquam exul erit mens natua, verum exules 
Erunt omnes iniusti, qui legi contrariam 
Vitam degunt, in exilio erunt, licet in urbibus 
Sint, in foro sint, quamvis etiam se in putealibus 
Et curiis iactent: nee nobis Gyari nee insulae 
Exilium faciunt, sed culpa facit, quae rapit infula/S 
Et dignitates, nee in exilio est, qui patria caret: 
Patria nostra non urbs sola est, quae tenet cunabula 
Nostra, eed orbis longe lateque patens viri boni 
Patria est, ubicunque virtuti redduntur praemia. 
Roma est, ubicunque secundum leges recte vivitur. 

There is nothing in the historians to correspond to the action of 
this scene. In sentiment there is a reminiscence of Dionysius vm, 
7, where Coriolanus says: 

Patriam vero existimo non eam civitatem, quae me civem abne- 
gavit; sed eam, a sua licet peregrinus, civis sum factus; et regionem 
amioam puto non eam, in qua affectus sum iniuria, sed in qua tuto 
manere possum. 

With the sentiment expressed in Kirchner regarding exile and virtue 
we might compare the exceedingly pregnant words of Coriolanus, 
"I banish you! " and all their implied connotation, in Shakespeare 
in, iii, 1. 123. 

The opening lines of the scene, quoted above, are borrowed and 
adapted from the beginning of scene vi of act iv of the AdelpM of 
Terence. 

Act II. 8c. i. Coriolanus and Attius make plans. Ambassadors 
are to demand back the land which the Romans have taken from the 
Volscians. Coriolanus knows what answer the Romans will give; 
so he gives orders for a general preparation for war. 

8c. it. The first of the humorous scenes of the play. The Stra- 
teguB is giving directions to his servants: 

10 
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Curate ut splendor meis sit armis clarior 
Quam solis radii esse, olim doion sudum est, solent; 
Ut ubi usus veniat, contra conserta manu 
Oculorum praestringat aciem in aeie hostibus. . . . 

He tells of Ms deeds in tlie Trojan war and in the war with the 
Amazons. Two soldiers approach. They are scholars from the school 
of Plato, and have been in the army of Xenophon. They banter the 
Strategus and he them. 

Nothing here is derived from, the historians. Much of the scene is 
probably derived from the Latin Comedian's. The opening lines are 
adapted from those of act i, se. i, of the Miles (floriosus of Plautus. 

So. Hi. Soliloquy of the inn-keeper Philoxenus and the approach 
of the Volsoian ambassadors. This scene has no relation to the 
action of the play. 

So. iv. The Volscian legates, introduced into the Senate, make 
the demand for the restoration of their fields and towns. Pinariua, 
the consul, tells them he knows who is the instigator of the demand 
and asks them to withdraw while the Senate deliberates. 

Except for the reference to Coriolanus as the instigator of the 
demand of the Volscians, which is found also in scene i of this act, 
this scene is a faithful reproduction of Dionysius, vin, 39. 

So. V. One of the scenes, probably, of Kirchner's pure invention 
and the first of the secondary plot or Cornelia episode, which is used 
for the purpose of motivating and explaining the intervention of the 
women after the men have failed to save Rome from the vengeance of 
Coriolanus. The scene describes Cornelia's worries about her son and 
conjectures about the pressing business before the Senate. 

8c. vi. Refusal of the Senate to accede to the demands of the 
Volscians. Gracchus, the orator, in his speech uses all the ideas and 
txpressions of the answer of the Senate (the orator is not men- 
tioned) of Dionysius vni, 10, and many others, enlarging on some 
points, introducing proverbs and classical refeorences, such as to the 
Golden Fleece and to the Capitoline geese. 

Act in. So. i. Opens with the soliloquy of the consul Pinarius, 
the smbject of Which is the peril which threatens the ship of state 
from without (Caurus, the north-west wind = Corus = Coriolanus), 
and from within. He mourns the opposition, fanned by the tribunes, 
of the people to the consuls and the patricians, the decay of the 
Romans, the corruption of the youth, and the disgrace of the old. 
Then, with change of meter, a lively scene. The peasants are fleeing 
to town before the ravaging army of Coriolanus. They are especi- 
ally bitter against the townspeople and the higher classes. They 
have with difBeulty escaped with their lives before the conflagrations 
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and ravagings of Coriolanus. The consul gives orders to call the 
citizens to airms and to cause the senators to convene in the senate- 
house. 

The dissensions between the nobility and the coounons, due to the 
incursions of Coriolanus, are mentioned in Plutarch, § 88 and in Dio- 
nysius, vin, 14. 

So. U. The important part of this scene is the meeting of the 
tribunes and the Praefeotus Vigilium: 

Praef. Centum mortibus pereatis vos duo soelerum Principes 
Auctores huius mali. Br. Bona verba quaeao, vir bone. 
Ins'anis? Nescin qui simus? Praef. Non sciam quod noverint 
Omnes? quod scio, aperte dico, Vos, vos esse harum omnium 
Principium oalamitatum. Br. Quarum, bone vir? Praef. Quid 

quaeritis? 
Gurgites vini, vos soli in urbis hoc incendio 
Stertitis, quod ipsi suscitastis? Br. Absit, vir bone 
Forsan somnias. Praef. Somniem quid? vix ego me reprimo 
Quin somnum utrique excutiam hac sarissa, qui non cernitis 
Hostem in moenibus esse Coriolanum: quem vos patria 
Expulistis. Br. Dii meliora! Quid audio, vae cervicibus 
Nostris, haec ita si sunt. Praef. Vae vestris gulis: an moenia 
Nobiscum ascendite, ubi vobis erectas ostendero 
Furcas, quibug uterque pendebitis? 

None of the historians mention any such episode, or tell of any 
reproach cast on the tribunes personally by the nobility, except that 
Dionysius tells in vin, 14, that the patricians reproached the people 
for having driven out such a good man and provoked him to lead the 
Volscians against Rome; to which the tribunes make reply that the 
patricians had arranged the whole matter in order to revenge them- 
selves on the people ; and also, vrrt, 24, that Meneniua told Coriolanus 
that the people, incited by the tribunes, had made a plot against him. 

8c. iii. The second scene of the Cornelia episode. Cornelia urges 
her son to tell her what is being done in the Senaite. He refuses to 
tell and she promises him playthings and a beautiful purple tunic. 
Finally he tells her it is a question a/s to whether a man shall have 
several wives or a woman several husbands, and that the former 
possibility is to be made into a law. She promises silence. 

8c. iv. The consul, Julius, in a soliloquy paints a very dark 
picture of the state of affairs in Rome, where everything seems to 
be going to destruction. The people wish to rule and to get rid of 
the upper classes. He gives expression of the contempt of his class 
for the plebes. A Senator brings news of an uprising of the people 
against the Senate and the upper classes: 
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Fur. Plebem arma meditari adversus patres et patritiuin genus 
Suspitio est. Volitant hinc inde tribuni : cogunt tribus : coit 
In angulis concio: senatum proditionis crimine 
Vulgo onerant: oonvitia aperta in viros coniiciunt nobiles: 
Minas adversus consules spargunt. . . . 

The suspicion of the commons and aristocrats toward each other 
is described in Plutarch, § 88 and in Dionysius, vni, 14. The part 
which the tribunes play in the affair is only hinted at by Dionysius 
alone. 

So. V. The women under the leadership of Cornelia approach the 
senate-house and await the consuls who are coming up. 

So. vi. The consul, Pinarius, asks about the rumor on which the 
women are acting. When Cornelia refers him to the boys who are 
standing near her son, Papyrius confesses and Pinarius declares that 
the boy deserves the virile toga for such cleverness. He urges the 
women to go home and to strive by some good deed in the future to 
atone for the present foolish behavior. 

The story of Papirius Praetextatus, practically as> used here, is 
found in Gellius, Nodes Attioae, i, 23. Hans Sachs wrote a play 
entitled Der Knob Lucius Papirius Cursor, taking, by error, the name 
from the well-known Papirius in Livy. Even before Hans Sachs the 
story was made use of in Grermany." Kirchner is thus seen to be 
using this well-known classical story in his secondary plot not only 
to give more life and comic action, but in order also to motivate the 
later successful intervention of the women and, like Shakespeare 
(who early in his play introduces Valeria, through whom such inter- 
vention takes its origin) though by a different means, to make more 
prominent than did the historians the part of the women who domi- 
nate the last act. 

Aot IV. So. i. The Roman, Minutius, comes to Coriolanus accom- 
panied iby Postumius, Cominius, and Sulpitius. Coriolanus refers this 
embassy to the Vol&cian Senate which is about to convene. The 
source is Dionysius, vin, 22, as is shown by the names of the am- 
bassadors. Plutarch ( § 96 ) states they were friends of Marcius but 
does not give the names. 

iSfc. a. Minutius acknowledges to Coriolanus the wrong that has 
been done to him : 

Conspiravit contra te plebecula eommota tribunorum 
Impulsu, qui quod formidabilis illis esses, sine causa 
Audita damnare, aut indemnatum te occidere fuerimt 
Conati . . . 

He reminds Coriolanus in conclusion how noble it is to forgive and 
" Germania, vol. xxxvn, p. 203. 
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forget. Coriolanus answers that their plea for Eome is in vain. Now 
nothing can bring him back to Rome except as a conqueror. Let them 
repeat this answer to the Romans. 

This is the longest scene of the play (364 lines), occupying one- 
seventh of the printed pages of the book, and thereby showing the 
usual emphasis which the Latin School-dramatists in Germany laid 
on the rhetorical side of the performance, in the reproduction of the 
speeches. Dionysius (vni, 23-35), here with his detailed oratory, is 
seen to be the authority most suited to our author's taste and 
purpose. Kirchner follows him closely, generally using the same 
arguments in the same order, with certain unimportant omissions, 
and certain important additions, mainly in the way of embellish- 
ments, figures of speech, metaphors, and classical allusions, with the 
usual number of free and easy anachronisms. 

8c. Hi. A comic scene with no relation to the action of the play. 
The comments of Ripsaspis, a Volscian soldier, on the speeches of the 
former scene. He welcomes his cook whom he has sent out to forage. 

Act V. 8c. i. This act is dominated by the women. In this first 
scene Cornelia is made to feel the bad consequences of her ciiriositj 
and gullibility in the aiTair with her son. When she tells Valeria 
that the legates sent to Coriolanus have come back unsuccessful, 
Valeria will not believe the story. When, however, Cornelia relates 
a strange dream of hers, in which the fowls are attacked and scat- 
tered by a vulture which no one was able to -frighten away except an 
old woman, Valeria immediately perceives the ulterior significance of 
the dream and makes preparations to utilize the idea. Valeria's 
initiative in the final action of the women is mentioned in Plutarch 
§ 105 and in Dionysius, viii, 39. 

8c. n. In the soliloquy of the consul Pinarius, which opens the 
scene, we hear again about the malicious and cowardly activities of 
the tribunes. He calls on Xiliarchus to draw up the army for review 
and urges all the soldiers to fight for country, homes, wives and 
children. 

8c. Hi. The women go to Veturia, mother of Coriolanus, to ask her 
to intercede with her son. This embassy of the women is mentioned 
in Dionysius, vin, 40. 

8c. iv. Veturia excuses the delay in admitting the women : 

Moram feci, dum ex imis penteralibus voco Volumniam 
Nurum meam, cui tenebrae familiares factae sunt ita 
Ut ad commercium lucis vix iterum pelli queat. . . . 

She doubts the advisability of the proposed action and the chances 
of its success. 
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8c. V. In the conversation of the Senators, Cneus and Dolabella, 
we hear of the oppressive calm and mysterious quiet which rests 
over the city and bodes no good. A surgeon returning from the front 
brings news of the defeat and flight of the army. 

Sc. vi. The women succeed in their efforts to persuade Veturia to 
undertake the mission, and they go off to make preparations. Vol- 
umnia expresses her timidity and entire lack of confidence in the 
affair. When the women are seen coming back, accompanied by the 
consuls and senators, Volumnia's fears are renewed and she persuades 
Veturia to go In with her and lock the doors again. 

No mention is made by any of the historians of the retiring and 
timid nature of the wife of Coriolanus. Kirchner and Shakespeare 
have invented this characteristic. 

8c. vii. The consuls give expression to their doubts about the 
undertaking and they still have no confidence in the reliability of 
Cornelia. The women go off with the blessings and promises of the 
consuls. 

80. viii. At the camp of Coriolanus. He recognizes and greets 
his mother and wife and the Roman matrons, and renews protesta- 
tions of lov« for his mother and of eternal loyalty to his wife. He 
invites them to come inside the tent, but his mother refuses to go in, 
saying she asks nothing unjust before men and heaven as witnesses. 

Dionysius (virr, 44-46) describes the affectionate greetings of 
Coriolanus for the women, his commending his wife for remaining 
with his mother, his mother's desire to speak in the open air before 
all the Volscians, and tells of Coriolanus summoning the leaders of 
the Volscians to hear what the women might have to say. 

8c. ix. Attius congratulates Coriolanus on his victory (sc. v), 
and greets the mother and wife of his general. Veturia begins her 
plea. She explains how the embassy of the women came about and 
why he must necessarily listen to his mother. Here the son inter- 
rupts his mother, refusing to hear more, for fear he will have to 
yield, and urging his mother, wife and sons to remain with him and 
share his fortune. Veturia resumes. She is asking nothing dis- 
honorable but merely that her son should reconcile the Romans and 
Volscians by peaceful means. She urges him not to ruin his father- 
land even though it has cast him off. She exhorts him to be human 
and to be moved by entreaty. She goes on to recite her personal 
interest. She threatens self-destruction and her curse and throws 
herself on her knees before him. He raises her up with the words : 

Erige te, erige, mater, animum disrumpit, praeoordia 
Frangit mihi haec oratio; vicisti filium. 
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Sed nee tibi nee mihi palma haee gratia f uerit : nam patriam 
Servasti me tibi indulgentem nimium neeasti. . . . 

and with these words of premonition of a fate which is not fulfilled 
in the play he goes off into the tent to make arrangements for the 
withdrawal of his army. 

In this scene Kirehner, with the usual omissions and more frequent 
embellishments and classical and pedantic references, has adhered 
pretty closely to the account as given in Dionysius, vin, 47-53. The 
similarities b&tween the versions of Kirehner and Shakespeare of this 
final speech, which Odinga pointed out, are found in the respective 
sources of the two poets. 

Epilogue. This is spoken by Cornelia who can no longer contain 
her joy at the successful outcome of affairs and must go off to 
announce everywhere the victory, triumph, and glory of the women 
in being able, where the bravest and most prudent of men have failed, 
to save Eome and to overcome hostile rage (Ira). Then in direct 
address to the audience she urges them to go back to Rome in the 
chariots which are waiting. 

In the preface the author tells us he wrote the play in 
comic style.^" The title-page, however, calls it " Tragico- 
Comica," which is not uncommon in the Latin School- 
drama. The former part of the designation probably 
means to refer to the serious action in the fate and deeds 
of Coriolanus, though the tragic outcome of his death as 
related by Dionysius and Plutarch is not within the con- 
fines of the play; the latter part of it must refer to the 
several comic scenes or actions which run side by side with 
the more serious plot, or to the fact that, while the story 
of the doings and sufferings of Coriolanus is tragical in its 
course, the tragic outcome is avoided ; for, from the stand- 
point of the Roman matrons whose importance here is 
miich greater than in Shakespeare and his sources, in their 
attempts to save Rome when the efforts of the men have 
failed, the outcome is happy because successful. 

Prologue and epilogue are in general in accordance with 

"... Coonico stilo Coriolani historiam depingere et exornare coepi. 
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the usage of the contemporary Latin and German drama, 
but more especially in accordance with Ayrer's usage. In 
the former we have the usual recital of the contents of the 
piece, the address to the public, and the admonition to 
silence. The only element of the traditional prologue of 
the times which is lacking is the mention of the source; 
but, as is often the case, mention has been made of it 
indirectly in the preface, and then too our author is so 
much in advance of the usual procedure that the fiction is 
maintained throiighout that the spectators are at Rome, 
and that they are themselves witnesses of an action which 
is being unfolded before their eyes. Without any stage 
directions, they are supposed to be transported hither and 
thither between the cities of Rome and Antium, and the 
camp of Coriolanus, as a consideration of the epilogue 
shows. 

In the Dedication, in which Kirchner gives in detail 
the circumstances of his conception of the idea and the 
execution of the plot, we find, as generally in the School- 
drama, the falsely modest depreciation of the value of the 
work followed immediately by the statements of the uni- 
versal desire of his friends to have a copy to read, when 
the hopes of a performance were disappointed. Like its 
contemporaries also it imitated the meters of Plautus. 
" Scriptaque Plautino comica pede facta," says a friend 
in a poetic tribute to the author and his work. In the 
use of these meters he is, however, as careless as he mostly 
is in grammatical structure. Nearly all the scenes are 
labelled as regards their meter, but the poet allowed him- 
self great liberties in variations; for very many of the 
lines cannot be fitted to the prescribed versification schemes. 
By far the most of the lines are iambic, in which measure 
the Octonarii, or iambic tetrameter aoatalectic, preponder- 
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ates, almost always, as in Plautus, to indicate a stirring 
or exciting action. Then follow in frequency the Senarii, 
with which, as in the plays of Terence, the drama begins, 
and which are used in the scenes of mere dialogue. Also 
in dialogue scenes are used trochaic measures, Senarii and 
Septenarii. 

The relations to Terence are unmistakable. The author 
compares himself twice to the ancient comedy-writer ; once, 
in the introduction, when referring to the inspiration he 
has received, in writing the play, from his friend and 
teacher, the Rector Hermann Vulteius, " qui mihi in hac 
meditatione non alius quam Jureperitus ille Laelius Ter- 
entio fuit," and again in the dedication proper, which was 
addressed to ten of his students, when he wishes to give 
the reason for the honor he is conferring on them, " quod, 
quemadmodum Comicus Terentius sibi summo gloriae ac 
laudi duxerit, quod nobilitatem Romanum non solum suis 
studiis faventem verum etiam adjuvantem inscribendo sese 
habuerit. . . ." While the names of the historical char- 
asters are taken from Dionysius, those of the comic ones 
are drawn largely from the Latin Comedians. Thus we 
have Dromo, Thraso, Sostrata, Syra, Philoxenus, &c. The 
names of the women who are not historical are Polyphila, 
Philologa, and Xantippa, which look like the descriptive 
names of later comedy. The play abounds in Terentian 
and Plautinian phrases: as lupiis in fahvla, in aurem 
utramvis, laierem lavare, and others, besides a large num- 
ber of puns and plays on words: nee stando Staioris in 
Jovis aedem veniemus (ii, i) ; libris, liberis (ii, ii) ; patri- 
monium, matrimonium (ii, ii) ; lagenam, legionem (ii, 
ii) ; Julius, julus (iii, iv) ; aurem, aurctum, (iv, ii) ; etc. 
Direct borrowings or imitations from Plautus and Terence 
we have seen in Acts ii, ii and i, vi. There are no doubt 
others. 
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Of unmistakable mediaeval influence is the non-observ- 
ance of the unities of time and place. The author gives 
no stage-directions and we have to infer the place of action 
of each scene from the contents. In Act iii everything 
takes place in the immediate vicinity of the senate-house 
in Rome, and Act iv is played entirely in the camp of 
Coriolanus. In each one of the other acts, however, the 
scene changes several times ; in Rome in various places, as 
the forum, neighboring streets and houses ; and from Rome 
to Antium and to the camp of Coriolanus. However hazy 
are the ideas of the author about the place of the action, 
they are even more so in regard to the time of the various 
acts and scenes. Here there are real discrepancies. Accord- 
ing to Dionysius viii, 50, three years elapse between the 
banishment of Coriolanus and the end of the wars against 
Rome. In the first scene of this play we see Coriolanus 
on the point of going to Attius, therefore soon after his 
banishment. The action of scenes ii-vi of the first act 
occurs in one day, possibly the same day as that of scene 
viii. Act II gives us the plans of Coriolanus and Attius 
for war against Rome in scene i, the enlistment of an army 
for this purpose in scene ii, and the coming of the Volscian 
legates to Rome in scene iii. Scenes iv-vi of this Act all 
occur in one day, which mjCiy be the same day as that of 
the preceding scenes of this Act, or indeed of Act i. Scene 
i of Act III represents the same day as scenes iv-vi of Act 
II, and III, ii is played the day after ii, v ; so that it would 
seem that each of the three Acts has a separate day, 
whether successively or not, it is hard to say. The whole 
of Act IV is played on one day, and Act v on another day, 
probably the next. In scene iii of the last Act we hear that 
the door of the house of Coriolanus has not been opened 
since his banishment three years before. It might be pos- 
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sible to assume that the interval of three years elapses 
between Acts in and iv. The only difficulty with such an 
assumption is that the two consuls of the republic remain 
the same throughout the play. Most likely the author had 
no very definite ideas about the unities of time and place 
and proceeded as carelessly as most of his contemporaries. 
Another element of the Renaissance is the free and easy 
use of anachronisms. Most of these are made from inten- 
tion and not from ignorance, or so at least it would seem. 
Some of the most remarkable are the mention, in the 
mouths of people who are supposed to be living in 489 
B.C., of Xenocrates (396-324) in i, ii; of Philip of 
Macedon (382-336) in i, ii; of Alexander the Great in 
India (326) in ii, i ; of Plato (347) in ii, ii ; of Xenophon 
(399) in II, ii; of the Capitoline geese (390) in ii, vi; 
of the death of Pindar (443) in v, v; of Themistocles 
(460) in V, ix ; of the German women in v, vii. That such 
anachronisms were intentional would seem to be proved 
from Kirchner's reputation for erudition, and from the 
fact that in 1606 in the Dispidatio theses philosoph. con- 
tinens &c., a collection of theses defended by students 
under Kirchner's direction and published by him, there is 
one which reads : 

'Araxpovur/nJi, hoc est, temporis anticipatio, cum quae posteri- 
orum temporum sunt, ad priora scribentis ingenio reducuntur, poetis 
concessa. Ita Sophocles Orestum in certamine quadrigarum Pytihico 
curru delapsum, cum tamen constet post Orestis aetatem in genus 
certamina primum instituta. 

It is possible to draw here a parallel with Shakespeare. 
The latter's anachronisms have been ascribed to his lack of 
scholarly training, and this has been used as an argument 
against the Bacon hypothesis. It has, however, also been 
pointed out that the anachronistic treatment of antique 
material is a marked characteristic of Euphuism, by which 
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Shakespeare was certainly influenced. J. Churton Collins 
has led us to believe that Shakespeare knew more about 
classical antiquity than had hitherto been supposed ; so he 
may have known that Alexander the Great lived after 
Coriolanus (v, iv, 29 ) . The scholarly Kirchner must have 
known it when he twice (ii, i and v, vii) makes his char- 
acters mention Alexander. 

It is a well established fact that in writing the tragedy 
of Coriolanus, Shakespeare used as his source the Life of 
Coriolanus in North's translation of Plutarch's Lives, most 
likely in the edition of 1579. It is well known that 
Painter's Pallace of Pleasure was familiar to Shakespeare. 
He may have seen the possibilities of a tragedy in the story 
as he found it there and then have gone to Plutarch for the 
facts in greater detail. Delius made the first thorough 
investigation (Shakespeare Jahrhuch, 1876) of Shake- 
speare's attitude toward Worth's Coriolanus in his adapta- 
tions and variations, and, disproving Riimelin's statement 
(1866) that the dramatist used little invention and built 
up the play scene by scene, he comes to the general con- 
clusion that less was copied from Plutarch than had been 
supposed, and that the author was just as inventive here 
as in any of the plays. Following the method of Delius, 
Adler {Shakespeare Jahrhuch, xxxi) comes to the same 
conclusion on investigating the relation of Anthony and 
Cleopatra to North's Plutarch. The story of the general 
relation of Shakespeare to his source has a correspondence 
in Kirchner's play only in so far that Kirchner adhered 
closely to his source — Dionysius almost exclusively, Plu- 
tarch occasionally, and Livy not at all — though whether he 
used the Greek originals or Latin translations can be 
neither affirmed or denied. In one particular, however, 
the attitude of both authors to their respective sources is 
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exactly the same; i. e., the greatest dependence on their 
sources comes in the long speeches. They took the rhet- 
orical efforts of the biographer and historian and made 
them their own by transforming them in a more or less 
dramatically effective manner. Delius has emphasized this 
point in regard to the long speeches in Shakespeare. 
Kirchner naturally let slip no opportunity of using the 
speeches he found in his source, the long-winded and tire- 
some Dionysius. 

There are some chance resemblances, however, in mat- 
ters of smaller detail which are interesting to note, because 
they look like influence of one play on the other, which in 
this case would be that of Kirchner's on Shakespeare's. 
Probably these resemblances are fortuitous. Most of them 
occur in places where the poets do not follow their sources 
but use their own invention. 

1. Both authors picture the tribunes as the underhanded 
and unfair instigators of the exile of Ooriolanus, and tell 
of their rascality, their venality, and the reproaches they 
have to hear from the patricians when it looks as though 
things are going to turn out disastrously for Rome. These 
elements of the plays are not historical. Dionysius hinted 
at them somewhat, it is true.^^ When Plutarch character- 
izes the tribunes of the people it is rather in a political 
than in a personal way. He names them, § 18, " causers and 
producers of this sedition " (the withdrawal of the plebes 
to Mons Sacer) ; § 32, " the flatterers of the people " ; 
§ 34, " two seditious tribunes " ; § 35, " these flattering 
tribunes " ; § 55, " Sicinius the cruellest and stoutest of 
the tribunes." While these are hard names, Plutarch on 
the whole is rather on their side in the struggle.^^ Though 

«Seep. 277. 

"'M. W. MaoCallum, Shakespeare's Bonum Plays and their Badk- 
grotmd, London, 1910, p. 501. 
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they are the " causers and producers " of the withdrawal 
of the people, he sympathizes with that withdrawal ; to him 
they are the " seditious tribunes " when they oppose the 
colonization of Velitrae and the renewal of the war; yet 
he shows their good reasons for doing so ; from their point 
of view their opposition to Coriolanus was justified, though 
they were violent and unscrupulous in their methods. 
Their public policy is more respectable than that of Shake- 
speare's tribunes and it is Shakespeare who has created 
for them their public characters. Adding qualities he 
never found in Plutarch, he shows the tribunes to us in 
Act II, sc. i, accused by Menenius of general worthlessness, 
when the latter calls attention to their pettifogging and 
contemptible methods of using their powers, their " ambi- 
tion for poor knaves' caps and legs," and their ridiculous 
attempts at judgment; also in Act iv, sc. vi, it is shown 
by several hints and statements that they have enriched 
themselves at the public expense. Kirchner's similar treat- 
ment of these two officials is seen by a comparison of the 
characterization given them by Dionysius and by himself 
as we have presented them pp. 277 f. 

It is quite natural that we should see them gloat over 
their work when it seems that success has crowned their 
efforts : 

Bru. Quod si unquam res aliqua egregie est in hac republica 
Peracta haec certe est, modo quam tribuni confecimus 
Cum libertatis noatrae insidiatorem Martium 
Ilium Coriolanum, revera Tarquinium alteruim 
Urbe hac eiecimus. . . . 

. . . quo genere hominum nihil 
Iniquius, nihilque in civitate libera 
Esse potest pestilentius : verum illi hoc accidit 
Quod vulgo dicitur, qui plus quam debet, appetit, 
Simul quod petit et quod habet, amittit. ... (i, ii) 

And in Shakespeare Sicinius expresses his satisfaction : 
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We hear not of him, neither need we fear him; 

His remedies are tame i' the present peace 

And quietness of the people, which before 

Were in a wild hurry. Here do we make his friends 

Blusli that the world goes well, who rather had. 

Though they themselves did suffer by 't, behold 

Diasentious members pestering streets, than see 

Our tradesmen singing in their shops and going 

About their functions friendly. (iv, vi, 1) 

The tribunes must hear in both dramas the reproaches 
of the citizens of Rome, when, owing to the approach of 
the army of Coriolanus, it begins to look dark for the city. 
None of the sources mention these quite natural reproaches. 
Kirchner's centurion uses vigorous language in Act iii, 
sc. ii. Corresponding in Shakespeare are the reproaches 
which Cominius and Menenius heap upon the tribunes 
when the news of the coming of Coriolanus reaches Rome : 

Com. 0, you've made good work! 

You've holp to ravish your own daughters and 
To melt the City leads upon your pates, 
To see your wives dishonored to your noses, 
.... Men. You've made good work. 
You and your apron-men. 

Bru. But is this true, sir? 

Com. . .Aye; and you'll look pale 

Before you find it other. 

.... You've brought 
A trembling upon Rome, such as was never 
So incapable of help. (iv, vi) 

Men. Why, so; you've made good work! 

A pair of tribunes that have racked for Rome, 

To make coals cheap, — a noble memory! (v, i) 

By a remarkable coincidence also the tribunes encounter 
the Volumnia of each play. In Kirchner it is the timid 
and retiring wife of Coriolanus who rushes out from her 
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hiding-place after she has overheard the plans of the tri- 
bunes and puts them to flight with her sharp words (Act 
I, so. iv). This is the only place in the play where she 
shows any spirit. The similar interview in Shakespeare 
is also the only place where the equally timid and retiring 
Virgilia musters up courage enough to help her mother- 
in-law, the strong-minded Volumnia, in venting her rage 
and indignation against these enemies of her house until, 
just as in Kirchner's drama, they flee, no longer able to 
endure the scolding (Act iv, sc. ii). 

2. Because history and legend have it that the mother 
of Ooriolanus is the one who had the greatest influence on 
his life, she, naturally, among the women who surround 
him, stands out most prominently; and, while the wife is 
mentioned, the same history and legend tell little about 
her, except the mere name and the fact that she lived with 
Coriolanus in his mother's house. This was enough to 
make Kirchner paint her as exceedingly shy and timorous. 
In the scenes of the last act (vi and vii) this timidity is 
shown in her distrust of all who approach the house, 
whether it be the women who come to plead with Veturia 
to go on the mission, or the consuls who come to add their 
pleadings to those of the women. It was enough also to 
make Shakespeare paint her in the same colors. She is 
timid and shy, modest and afraid in Act i, sc. ii, and these 
qualities are carried in mind when her husband addresses 
her in Act ii, sc. i : " My gracious silence, hail ! " 

3. The part of Valeria in setting in motion the action 
of the women, who go to plead with the mother of Corio- 
lanus, is mentioned in Plutarch § 105 and Dionysius viii, 
39, in both of which narratives the idea that Valeria first 
conceives is ascribed to the inspiration of some god. Our 
dramatists both felt themselves under the necessity of ex- 
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plaining this divine inspiration by realistic means. Shake 
speare, in place of the divine inspiration, which sends 
Valeria and the other women to the mother of Coriolanus, 
invented the friendship between Valeria and the women of 
the household of Marcius, placing it early in the first Act 
(sc. iii). He is then silent about the part Valeria played 
in inducing the women to go to Veturia, unless he assumes 
we understand that the friendship mentioned brought about 
the action. Otherwise it is hard to see just why Valeria is 
brought into the play at all. Kirchner has retained in his 
play Valeria as the inciting force in the action of the 
women, but he also, like Shakespeare, makes of Valeria's 
divine inspiration merely great human cleverness or fem- 
inine intuition, which sees (Act v, sc. i) in Cornelia's 
dream, when others doubt and ridicule, the double oppor- 
tunity of the women — that is, to reestablish themselves in 
honor by atoning for their recent faults, and to save Kome 
from the fury of Coriolanus. 

4. The remark of Kreyssig^* that Shakespeare has 
ignored the unmotivated change of opinion of the Senate 
(Plutarch § 93), the conciliatory spirit of Coriolanus in 
offering conditions, hard and impossible as they were 
(Plutarch § 97),^* and the later parade of the dignitaries 
of the city in deepest humility before the inappeasable 
conqueror, to beg for peace (Plutarch § 102), applies 
equally well, including the point covered by Kreyssig's 
error, to Kirchner. All these details are to be found m 
Dionysius.^** Kirchner has, in Act iv, sc. ii, like Shake- 

" Vorlesungen iiber Shakespeare, 1877, p. 476. 

" An error of Kreyssig, for the conditions, while not mentioned by 
Shakespeare as such, are yet referred to indirectly (in v, i, 67-69; 
V, ii, 182; v, ii, 13) though the implication is that they are such 
that the Romans can not accept them. 

"vni, 21; vnr, 35; vra, 38. 
11 
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speare, painted Coriolanus as simply the inexorable, in- 
appeasable, and revengeful enemy of Rome, before whose 
feet the city, torn by factions and contrary opinions, lies 
helpless. While he thanks Minutius and his friends, who 
constitute the vain embassy to him, and tells them he would 
be glad to do anything for them if it were in his power, 
yet he tells them their plea for Rome is in vain. He 
recounts his services to Rome. All the reward he got was 
banishment. Now he imposes the same hard and impossi 
ble conditions as given by Dionysius and Plutarch, but no 
further reference is made to them in the play and they are 
assumed immediately by all to be impossible of fulfillment. 
Kirchner's Coriolanus is the same implacable enemy as 
Shakespeare's. Now nothing can bring him to Rome ex- 
cept as a conqueror. 

5. In Shakespeare's variations from Plutarch, next to 
the question of the treatment of the tribunes, comes that 
of Shakespeare's attitude towards the commons. Here the 
resemblance of Kirchner's work is not so striking. In 
Shakespeare, the attitude of contempt which Coriolanus 
and other patricians take toward the commons is supposed 
to represent the author's own feelings toward the common 
people of England. Kreyssig believes that Shakespeare, 
not being able to conceive of, or understand, the historical 
and social importance of the popular revolt at the time 
of Coriolanus, injected into the story an account of the 
condition of things in England at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, and that Plutarch's description, in 
§ 12, of the tribunes and the flatterers of the people and 
inciters to revolution furnished Shakespeare with the dark 
colors which he used to paint indiscriminately the popular 
party and their leaders. Some critics ^® would show that, 

^Shakespeare Jakrhuch, xui, p. 130. 
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as Shakespeare viewed history, Coriolanus had a right to 
despise the commons, and that the author was only report- 
ing the true condition of affairs in Tudor England ; others 
would show the people in a better light, by pointing out 
much that was good and generous in them, or would even 
see a virtue in their wavering, compared with the stubborn 
obstinacy of the Senate. In this variety of opinion one 
thing seems to be agreed upon : the dark colors with which 
the mob is painted may have been hinted at in Plutarch, 
but not much more than hinted at, and Shakespeare here 
was either consciously or unconsciously striking out on new 
paths in the painting of the commons. These dark colors 
for painting the mob are none the more to be found in 
Bionysius, but the scholarly dramatist of the court of 
Landgrave Maurice, as surely as the great English author, 
represented in his work the attitude of the aristocrat 
toward the demogogue in the persons of the tribunes and 
also, though to a lesser degree, toward their dupes, the 
crowd of commoners. None of these expressions of con- 
tempt come from the mouth of Coriolanus, as in Shake- 
speare. It is here the consuls Julius and Pinarius, who, 
pressed by cares of state, seem to despair of the outcome of 
the present troubled times, and to put most of the blame 
on the tribunes and on the lower classes. Thus Julius tells 
Volumnia (Act i, sc. v) : 

lUi invidae plebis contigit iniuria, potest 

Cuique nostrum etiam hodie priusquam vesper clauserit 

Hunc diem evenire. . . . 

Pinarius shows the serious state of affairs in the city : 

Spectet aliquis 
Farciem praesentem urbis, quae seditionibus 
Intestinis pleMs, et adversus consules, 
Et eonsulares et patritiorum ordinem 
Inflammata la^orat, adeio extremam ut animam 
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Agere videatur: cernat iniustitiam earn 

Furoremque tribunorum nil fadentium 

Reliqui quod ad virorum tot praestantium 

Oppressiones aptum est. . . . (Act ni, sc. i.) 

His colleague in a later soliloquy is just as despondent: 

Nam quomodo 
Domus poterit nedum vel civitas consistere, si ut est 
Proverbium, lectum fulmenta scandunt, quando scilicet 
Fex esse vult fax, et grex esse rex, ut fit in urtie hae; caput 
Omnes esse volunt, quibus aeque tot oeuli, ut quaenam pnogredi 
Queant, videant, quot serpentis caudae sunt, quae ut in fabula 

est 
Capitis locum ambiebat : Romam nihil aliud pessundabit, 
Quam populi haec furia, et ilia seditionis adversus patres. 

(Act in, so. iv.) 

Pinarius characterizes the tribunes : 

Ubi nunc tribuni sunt, qui nobis hanc flammam primi suis 
Flatibus animarunt? e latebris veniant, videant quid egerint: 
Comedant quod ipsi intriverint: homines deperditi, malum 
Patriae crearunt, hunc ipsi caput abdunt: nos in fluctibus 
Relinquunt; pessimum genus hominum, qui cum res in vado est, 
Ultro accersunt nubes, favillas, ubi non est ineendium 
Serunt. . . . (Act v, sc. ii.) 

6. Kirchner, like Shakespeare, makes Coriolanus de- 
part alone from Rome. While this is not expressly stated, 
it is, as we have seen (p. 276), inferred from the prologue 
and from the monologue of Coriolanus in the opening scene 
of the play. Plutarch makes him depart (§70) "with 
three or four of his friends only." Dionysius leaves its to 
infer that he went alone. He tells us that after the judg- 
ment had been pronounced on him " Marcius autem, cum 
gemitu et lacrimis eorum, qui eius fortunam miserabantur, 
domum est deductus." There he takes leave of his mother, 
wife, and children, then " nee ullis aliis sermonum 
blanditiis usus, nee ulla alia re provisa, qua in exsilio uti 
posset, domo egressus, pr opera vit ad portas, et nemini, 
quonam profisceretur, declaravit " (vii, 67). Later, when 
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resuming the story of the fortunes of Coriolanus, he tells 
lis : " Itaque observata nocte, eaque obscura, venit antium, 
nobilissimam Volscorum urbem, quo tempore urbis incolae 
coenam sumebant " (viii, 1). 

7. In Plutarch, the final speech of Volumnia, the 
mother of Coriolanus, is one imbroken whole, though 
Volumnia courted an answer or interruption on the part 
of her son. Shakespeare put in the words, which in Plu- 
tarch's account the mother expected and paused to hear : 

Not of a woman's tenderness to be. 

Requires nor child nor woman's face to see. 

I've sat too long. (Act v, sc. iii.) 

Dionysius records the interruption and answer of Corio- 
lanus in VIII, 47. He tells his mother she is asking the 
impossible, and urges her, his wife and children to remain 
and share his lot with him. Kirchner follows the historian 
'^and reports the gist of the answer of the son. She is 
speaking to deaf ears and he wishes to put an end to the 
interview : 

Cor. Grelatis auribus et plane surdis offeres 
Mater: non audio rem, quam positum venisti: nequit 
Enim fieri, quod contra iura deorum ac hominum est. . . . 

8. The presence of Aufidius in the great final scene 
between Coriolanus and his mother looks like an invention 
of Shakespeare's ; for certainly Plutarch gives no hint of 
such being the case. In Kirchner's play we have in the 
eighth scene of the last act the meeting of Coriolanus with 
his wife, his mother, and the other Roman matrons. He 
invites them into his tent, but the mother refuses to go in, 
saying she seeks nothing unjust before heaven and men 
as witnesses, and Coriolanus makes preparations for the 
solemn interview : 
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Oor. Heus vos satellites tribunal nostrum sternite, Attium 
Vocate principem, vocate Volscorum omnes ordines. 

In the next scene after a greeting between the generals 
Attius asks, referring to the Roman women : 

Sed quidnam, Marti te postulant? 

And Coriolanus answers : 

Hoc mecum iam audies in publico hoc quern cogo circulo: 

ii iuxta assessum Acci cant 
Hue consiliarii illuc nobiles viri. . . . 

Kirchner's authority here is merely a hint in Dionysius 
VIII, 45 : 

Deinde, nobilissimis quibusque ducibus et centurionibus sibi assi- 
dere iussis et admissis, quotquot adesse voluerunt, matri copiam 
dicendi fecit. 

9. All the sources for the life of Coriolanus make men- 
tion of a new temple to fortune. Livy (ii, 40) says that 
a temple was built and dedicated to Female Fortune to 
serve as a monument. Dionysius (viii, 55) tells us that 
after a night of rejoicing by the Romans the Senate offered 
the women the choice of a reward, and that the latter, after 
holding council, asked the Senate for a temple to Female 
Fortune, which was immediately granted; and the author 
goes on in that chapter and the next to relate circumstances 
connected with the building and consecration of the temple, 
before he returns to the fate of Coriolanus. Plutarch 
(§ 118) also relates the same story as Dionysius, and, like 
Dionysiiis, he goes on in a digression to relate similar 
circumstances before giving us the story of the end of 
Coriolanus. Shakespeare, wishing to incorporate the later 
event into his narrative, and relying on Plutarch's " And 
they only requested that they would build a temple of 
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Fortune for the women," makes Ooriolanus say (Act v, 
sc. iii) in prophetic spirit, " Ladies, yon deserve to have 
a temple built you !," but omits the reference to the goddess 
in whose honor the temple was to be built. Observe the 
similarity in Kirchner's work. His drama stops even 
before that of Shakespeare, with the triumphal return of 
the women to Rome, and he has likewise anticipated when 
(Act V, sc. vii), even before the women have left the city, 
he makes the consul, Pinarius, say to them : 

Jacta est huius etiam fortunae alea, quae sit favet, 
Templum novum habebit: nam virili fortunae nihil amplius 
Debemus. 

It does not seem as though Kirchner's Goriolanus was 
ever presented on the stage, though written for that pur- 
pose. In the dedicatory preface of 1599 the author states 
that an intended performance was prevented by the out- 
break of a plague and the consequent breaking up of the 
University. It had not been played as late as 1604. In 
that year in Kirchner's Consolatoria ad Herm. VuUejum 
de Joh. Vulteji filU prirrioque praematuro ohitu, we are 
told that this young man, the son of the man who inspired 
the play, was to have played the part of Papyrius in it, 
" si non hiis interventu contagiosae dilabi coetus nostri 
coacti fuissent." 

Jacob IST. Beam. 



